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move against Argyll. The armies met at Sheriffmuir.
Seeing that Mar had three to one, and further, that his
Highlanders were better for a charge than even regular
soldiers of the day, Argyll should have been swept away
with ease. The Highlanders outflanked his left wing,
broke it and chased it off the field; but on the right
Argyll's men stood firm, while a small body of horse,
crossing a marsh which was hard frozen, charged the
Camerons and Stewarts on the flank and overthrew them.
The battle now was in a curious state: each right wing
was victorious. Mar's men, however, did not risk another
attack, and the battle was left drawn. Still, all the fruits
of victory were with Argyll. Nothing but success could
have saved Mar, and with everything in his favour he
had failed. Well might a clansman say as he watched
the undecided fight, " O for one hour of Dundee ".

The cause was lost. At the moment when it had be-
come hopeless, the Pretender, James Edward, reached
Scotland. It was mere mockery for him to call himself
King James III. Mar's army was melting away daily,
while King George's troops were being reinforced.
Nothing was left for James but to leave the country again
without striking a blow. Mar went with him, deserting
his army. If he had not done so, his army would speedily
have deserted him.

The " 'Fifteen ", as this rising was called, was a model
of hopeless mismanagement. No one had any plans;
no one seems ever to have really believed that it would
succeed. Alone among Highland rebellions it has nothing
notable about it. The Highlanders could generally be
trusted to win a battle, to do some valiant deed; but the
wavering of the leaders must have been shared by the
clansmen. The muddle at SherifFmuir was a fit ending
to the whole enterprise.

Thirty years were to pass before the Jacobites made